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students  of  the  College,  Faculty 
and  Friends: 

This  is  a  land-grant  college. 

Last  year  1800  students  took  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Reserve  Offic- 
ers' Training  Corps.   In  the  upper 
classes,  however,  I  am  told  their 
participation   in  that  instruction 
was  voluntary    and  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  As 
Secretary  of  War  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  which  the  Re- 
serve Corps  is  doing,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  you  in  the  hope  that  what 
I  say  will  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  the  student  body  of 
this  college  and  of  all  our  colleges 
that  training  is  useful  alike  to 
them  and  to  the  Nation.  Unless 
that  fact  can  be  made  clear,  we 
can  not  expect  the  ambitious  and 
aggressive  youth  of  this  country 
to  divert  their  attention  from  their 
academic  and  scientific  studies 
and  take    on  even  elementary 
training  in  military    science.  I 
remember  too  well  the  pressure  of 
my  own  college  days  to  feel  any 
uncertainty  about  this.  The  world 
of  mind  was  opening  up  to  me 
then;  there  was  intense  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  my  college  asso- 
ciates to  equip     themselves  for 
their  careers    in  life,  and  there 
was  an  equally  intense  curiosity, 
of  a  high  and  helpful  kind,  a  cur- 
iosity which  sought    its  satisfac- 
tion in  the  things  which  can  be 
learned  from  books.  The  student 


who  comes  to  college  brings  with 
him  the  eagerness  of  youth,  but 
usually  he  has  uncertain  and  im- 
mature objectives.  As  he  enters 
the  campus  he  confronts  the  ideals 
of  life  for  which  the  college 
stands;  they  soon  begin  to  make 
certain  his  uncertainties,  to  settle 
his  doubts,  and  to  steady  him  with 
definite  views  and  aims. 

The  college  stands  for  culture, 
which  Godkin  once  called  "the 
ability  to  do  easily  the  things 
which  one  does  not  like  to  do," 
but  which  is  perhaps  better  de- 
fined as  the  acquisition  of  enough 
knowledge  about  the  main  sub- 
jects of  liberal  learning  to  have  a 
generous  and  appreciative  atti- 
tude toward  knowledge  in  gener- 
al. The  college  stands  for  thor- 
oughness, and  the  student  soon 
feels  that  surface  attainments  do 
not  wear  and  that  he  must  really 
know  and  really  understand.  The 
college  stands  for  intense  special- 
ization, and  the  student  realizes 
that,  however  broad  his  culture 
and  however  generous  his  gener- 
al information,  there  must  be 
some  one  subject  upon  which  he  is 
master  alike  of  the  broad  outlines 
and  the  intimate  details.  With 
these  and  other  academic  ideals 
pressing  upon  him,  the  student 
seeks  to  eliminate  all  that  is  un- 
necessary and  all  that  is  profit- 
less, in  order  that  he  may  accom- 
plish the  serious  task  which  college 
education  means. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  pow- 
er of  these  academic  ideals  that 
most  of  our  colleges  have  been 


obliged  to  establish  compulsory 
forms  of  physical  exercise  in  ord- 
er to  prevent  our  yoang  men  from 
neglecting  their  bodies,  and  yet 
those  who  are  wise  and  who  look 
at  life  in  retrospect  realize  that 
the  body  may  not  be  sacrificed 
without  ultimately  weakening  the 
basis  upon  which  mental  activity 
rests,  and  then  at  least  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  time  given  to  the 
perfection  of  the  body  is  a  direct 
aid  in  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  mind. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  to  make 
any  general  appeal  for  physical 
exercise.  I  saw  tlie  other  day 
where  some  famous  expert  in  such 
matters  had  reduced  the  whole 
subject  to  a  minimum  by  declar- 
ing that  adequate  exercise  could 
be  secured  by  walking  on  our  tip- 
toes five  minutes  at  a  time,  three 
times  a  day.  If  this  receipt  is 
sound,  we  have  at  last  reduced 
the  care  of  the  body  to  capsule 
form,  and  when  we  have  reduced 
the  body's  nourishment  in  simil- 
ar fashion  we  can  take  our  food 
in  pills  and  our  exercise  by  stand- 
ing on  our  tiptoes  while  we  think; 
and  then,  if  some  kindly  philoso- 
pher will  invent  condensed  sleep, 
we  will  be  able  to  take  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  that,  and  the  whole 
blessed  twenty-four  hours  will  be 
free  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind 
and  wide-reaching  attempts  of  the 
imagination  and  the  reason.  If 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  therefore  offered  only  exer- 
cise, I  should  not  prescribe  it ; 
but  it  does  more  than  that  for  the 


individual  in  its  lessons,  of  coordi- 
nation, cooperation,  and  discipline 
and  as  an  aspect  of  patriotic  ser- 
vice to  the  State  which  under- 
shoots the  rest  of  our  education 
with  a  moral  and  ethical  basis  of 
immense  value. 

We  have  lately  come  through  a 
great  war.  In  it  the  United 
States  was  called  upon  to  mob- 
ilize itself  as  a  nation,  and  the 
problems  presented  differed  from 
those  we  had  ever  faced  before. 
It  was  ail  on  a  far  larger  scale; 
in  the  Spanish  War  the  military 
force  organized  in  the  United 
States  was  relatively  small ;  in  the 
Civil  War  the  armies  were  large 
but  the  operations  spread  out  over 
years  and  the  general  life  of  the 
Nation,  while  disturbed,  was  not 
completely  and  fundamentally 
changed.  Modern  war,  however, 
is  an  industrial  art,  and  when  an 
industrial  nation  engages  in  it 
there  must  be  a  complete  diver- 
sion of  its  industries  from  their 
peace-time  activity  and  a  new  or- 
dering of  the  life  and  habits  of 
Its  people.  Our  mobilization  in 
this  war  consisted  not  merely  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  men, 
but  it  meant  the  mobilization  of 
the  labor  and  thought  of  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  in  the 
nation  and  their  concentration  up- 
on a  single  objective,  success  in 
our  military  enterprise.  Facing 
so  many  involved  problems,  we 
not  unnaturally  met  many  diffi- 
culties and  delays  which  were  vex- 
atious and  aften  seemed  perilous. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 


time,  however,  the  production  of 

war  materials  assumed  huge  pro- 
portions, and  the  whole  vast  in- 
dustrial organization  of  America 
was  converted  into  a  second  line 
of  defense  and  became  the  basis 
Upon  which  our  fighting  armies 
in  France  rested.  All  of  this  had 
to  be  directed  and  guided  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  men  with  some  mil- 
itary knowledge.  The  needs  of 
armies  had  to  be  understood  and 
the  task  would  have  been  simpler 
had  there  been  a  wider  knowledge 
throughout  the  country  generally 
of  the  conditions  under  which  men 
and  soldiers  move  with  success 

and  safety. 

The  man  power  problem  present- 
ed by  the  war  was  early  and  easily 
solved.  The  enactment  of  the 
Draft  Law  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
gave  us  an  unfailing  supply  of  men 
and  gave  them  by  a  plan  which, 
recognizing  the  universality  of  the 
obligation  of  the  citizen,  and  rec- 
ognizing also  the  importance  of 
maintaining  Industrial  production 
at  its  highest  efficiency,  enabled 
us  to  select  for  service  as  soldiers 
those  best  adapted  to  that  part  of 
the  task,  those  who  were  young 
and  strong  and  whose  absence 
from  home  would  cause  the  least 
dependency,  and  who  were  not  as 
yet  so  integrated  into  industry 
as  to  disorganize  it  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

One  problem  in  all  this  vast  and 

hurried  preparation  presented  it- 
self with  peculiar  force,  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  officers.  An 
army  has  a  single  objective  the  de- 


feat  of  its  enemy.     In  ordered 
series  of  ranks  its  organization 
reaches  down  from  the  supreme 
commander  to  the  private.  The 
final  responsibility    of  authority 
rests  in  the  supreme  commander, 
but  his  plans  must  be  intelligent- 
ly carried  out,  and  so  in  the  vary- 
ing ranks  there  must    be  men 
trained    to     understand  and 
trained    to  execute  the  several 
parts  of  the  task  which  are  dis- 
tributed. They  must  be  men  whose 
characters     command  respect,, 
whose  minds  and  bodies  are  dis- 
ciplined, and  who  in  the  hour  of 
emergency  can  grasp  the  details  of 
complex  situations  and  make  ac- 
curate decisions  in  the  interest  of 
the  safety  and  success  of  those  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  train- 
ing of  officers  is  therefore  based 
upon  a  more  careful  selection  and 
a  more  prolonged  discipline  than 
is  required  for  the  larger  group 
of  men  who  make  up  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  forces.   The  officer 
must  know  more  than  his  men  and 
his  knowledge    must  be  usable 
knowledge,  knowledge  acquired 
by  experience  and  habit. 

The  answer  to  the  need  for  of- 
ficers in  the  great  war  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  training  schools. 
Fortunately,  General  Wood  had 
established  the  Plattsburgh  Train- 
ing Camp;  it  became  the  model, 
and  the  college-bred  men  of  the 
country  gathered  into  a  large 
number  of  officers'  schools  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  an  intensive 
course  of  preparation.  We  were 
is  th$  war  nineteen  months.  At 


the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had 
more  than  200,000  officers  in  the 
service,  and  schools  and  camps 
were  still  in  progress,  training  oth- 
er men  for  use  with  the  larger 
forces  in  preparation  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  great  need 
could  not  have  been  met  had  it 
not  been  for  the  training  which 
the  men  of  America  had  been  re- 
ceiving in  military  schools,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  other  voluntary 
activities  which  gave  some  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  military 
things.  It  could  not  have  been 
met  had  there  not  been  in  America 
the  spirit  whidi  the  coUegeman 
gets  on  the  athletic  field.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  easily  and 
more  quickly  met  had  there  been 
in  the  country  a  great  body  of 
men  who  had  made  military  train- 
ing a  part  of  their  college  equip- 
ment. 

Peace-time  conditions  in  the 
United  States  do  not  justify  a 
large  standing  army.  It  is  the 
hope  of  all  humane  men  that 
gradual  disarmament  can  be 
brought  about  to  reduce  the  ter- 
rible burden  which  competitive 
armament  has  in  recent  years  im- 
posed upon  the  economic  resourc- 
es of  nations,  and  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  are  rapidly  making 
the  standing  army  a  school  in 
which  enlisted  men  will  acquire 
both  academic  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, so  that  they  may  return  to 
civil  life  after  their  period  of  en- 
listment, trained  to  assume  places 
in  industry  and  commerce  more 
profitable  to  themselves  and  more 


fruitful  to  the  national  econcMny. 

We  must,  however,  recognize  the 
fact  that  wars  do  come  in  spite 
of  men's  best  efforts  to  prevent  f 
them,  and  when  they  come  they 
come  swiftly  and  under  modern 
conditions  involve  immense  arm-  > 
ies  instantly  ready  to  act  As  a 
nation,  therefore,  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  preparedness.  I  realize 
that  that  term  has  a  forbidding 
sound  to  many  who  hate  war  for 
its  wastefulness,  its  cruelty  ,and 
its  hard  materialism,  but  after  all 
every  invention  which  makes 
simpler  the  production  of  steel 
adds  to  our  national  strength  and 
adds  to  our  military  preparedness. 
Every  fertilizing  process  which 
makes  the  earth  more  fruitful  sim- 
ilarly makes  us  economically 
stronger  and  adds  to  our  military 
strength;  and  in  like  measure,  ev- 
ery element  in  the  training  of  men 
which  makes  them  wiser,  more 
eager,  physically  stronger,  adds  to 
the  national  strength  a  force  val- 
uable alike  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  in  the  re- 
sponse which  we  can  make  when 
the  demand  for  armed  defense  of 
our  national  existence  and  rights 
arises. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  seeking 
to  encourage  a  military  spirit  by 
introducing  el^entary  military 
training  into  colleges.  Indeed, 
those  who  know  most  about  war 
are  those  who  most  earnestly  seek 
to  avoid  it — only  the  ignorant  or 
the  wicked  could  light-heartedly 
seek  to  embark  their  nation  ia 
var  uader  modem  cMMtitloiis 


but  we  are  seeking  by  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reserve  Officers' 

Traning  Corps  to  give  a  great 
body  of  young  men  a  basis  upon 
which  can  be  built  capacity  for 
command  and  leadership  should 
a  national  emergency  require  their 
service. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  movement  has 
grown  steadily.  At  the  close  of 
the  academic  year  1920  there  were 
208  senior  units  having  a  total  en- 
rollment of  43,598  students;  and 
126  junior  units  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  44,777  students;  and 
there  were  assigned  to  the  train- 
ing of  these  tmits  more  than  400 
officers. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  represented 

this  year  in  46  of  the  essentially 
military  secondary  schools.  In 
these  institutions  the  cadets  are 
habitually  in  uniform,  continually 
under  military  discipline,  and  re- 
ceive generally  more  strictly  mili- 
tary instruction  and  training  than 
in  the  civil  institutions.  Their 
graduates  upon  entering  college 
have  already  acquired  the  funda- 
'  mental  training  and  disciplinary 
instruction  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient pursuit  of  the  advanced  R. 
O.  T.  C.  courses.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  already 
competent  to  exercise  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  rank 
in  the  military  departments  of  the 
colleges  which  they  enter.  A  few 
of  the  schools  provide  a  military 
instruction  of  so  high  a  grade  that 
they  have  been  authorized  to  org- 
anize units  of  the  senior  division 
and  offer  the  advanced  ooune.  It 


is  proposed  in  the  future  to  con- 
duct no  senior  units  in  secondary 
schools  except  such  as  may  be  able 
to  qualify  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  9  of  S.  R.  No. 
44. 

The  annual  "Honor  School"  in- 
spection of  1920  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  the  essentially  military 
schools  training  of  a  high  char- 
acter of  efficiency  is  being  very 
generally  conducted. 

During  the  past  year,' units  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  public  high  schools 
of  46  cities  with  an  enrolment  of 
27,605  students.  Many  of  these 
units  have  a  limited  enrolment  and 
are  established  in  cities  and  towns 
with  the  smaller  population.  With 
the  proven  popularity  and  un- 
doubted success  of  the  R  .0.  T.  C, 
many  of  the  larger  cities  now  de- 
sire the  establishment  of  units  in 
their  high  schpols,  but  because  of 
the  limited  ntimber  of  officers  av- 
ailable for  R.  O.  T.  C.  duty  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Army  Reor- 
ganization Bill,  it  has  not  been  . 
possible  to  grant  their  requests. 
With  additional  instructional  per- 
sonnel available,  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  materially  increase  the 
number  of  high  school  units.  The 
R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  public  high 
schools  is  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  general  develop- 
ment and  stimulation  of  patriot- 
ism, good  citizenship,  and  physical 
improvement  of  the  nation's  youth. 
It  is  Americanization  of  the  best 
form  to  the  boys  of  foreign  birth. 
It  has  generally  been  accorded  the 


hearty  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  various  Boards  of  Ed- 
*  ucation  and  the  genteral  public. 
The  reactions  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
upon  the  Army  at  large  will  prove 
decidedly  beneficial,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  officers  returning 
to  duty  with  troops  after  a  four- 
year  college  tour  are  much  im- 
proved in  their  instructional 
methods  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
teadi  young  soldiers.  The  office 
at  these  schools  and  colleges  have 
opportunities  far  beyond  those 
which  come  to  officers  of  equal 
rank  with  troops.  They  have 
heavy  responsibilities  of  an  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  char- 
acter. They  are  called  upon  to 
adjust  themselves  to  other  inter- 
ests and  to  exercise  tact,  diplom- 
acy, and  authority  to  a  degree  that 
does  not  come  normally  to  regi- 
mental officers  with  troops  in  time 
of  peace.  In  their  association 
with  the  faculty  members  they  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with 
men  of  culture  and  high  education 
and  association  which  can  not  but 
prove  stimulating.  In  teaching 
college  men  they  are  handling  the 
best  and  highest  type  of  American 
manhood  and  are  required  to  ex- 
ert their  best  efforts  in  order  to 
appear  to  advantage.  The  scien- 
tific and  laboratory  facilities  pro- 
vided at  the  institutions,  particul- 
arly in  the  engineer  and  technical 
departments,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  die  development  of  improved  ^ 
methods  of  instruction.  The  units 
of  the  different  arms  in  the  in- 
stitutions are  placed  in  positions 


of  relative  comparison  one  with 

another,  in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty 
and  students,  and  this  uncon- 
sciously stimulates  the  reispec- 
tive  officers  to  improve  and  enrich  I 
their  courses.  In  the  large  land-  I 
grant  institutions,  where  the  en- 
rolment is  upwards  of  1,500  stud- 
ents and  where  there  are  four  or 
more  different  units,  the  senior 
officer's  duties  are  more  difficult 
of  successful  fulfillment  than 
would  be  the  case  were  he  com- 
manding an  Army  brigade  in  time 
of  peace.  Officers  of  conspicuous 
ability  and  of  high  military  accom- 
plishments are  needed  to  effectiv- 
ely develop  and  direct  such  mili- 
tary departments.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  coeducational  system 
of  education  at  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions affords  opportunity  for 
familiarizing  the  future  leaders  of 
women  voters  with  the  benefits  of 
military  training. 

During  the  World  War  the  Unit- 
ed States  mobilized  approximately 
4,800,000  men  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country.  Of  these,  4,000, 
000  were  in  the  military  service. 
Of  the  latter,  200,000  were  ap- 
pointed commissioned  officers. 
The  greatest  problem  with  which 
the  War  Department  had  to  con- 
tend and  with  which  it  will  have  to 
contend  in  future  similar  emer-  ' 
gencies,  lies  in  the  procurement  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  trained  men 
to  fill  the  commissioned  ranks  in  < 
the  lower  grades. 

It  is  expected  that  the  principal 
source  of  such  procurement  in 
the  f  tttnre  will  be  f  onad  in  the  R. 


0.  T.  C.  The  year  1620  is  the 
first  in  which  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  students  has  completed  the 
advanced  course  and  the  requisite 
number  of  camps  to  make  tiiem 
eligible  for  commissions  in  the 
Reserve  Corps. 

It  is  thought  that  probably  5^ 
000  represents  the  maximum  fig- 
ure which  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  may  be 
expected  to  annually  provide.  As- 
suming that  the  usefulness  of 
those  so  commissioned  will  on  the 
average  continue  for  about  ten 
years,  it  becomes  evident  that  this 
rate  of  production  must  be  con- 
stantly maintained.  The  R.  O.  T. 
C.  has  only  been  in  active  opera- 
tion for  about  three  years,  and  as 
yet  not  enough  students  have 
completed  the  prescribed  course 
to  provide  rraerve  officws  io  any 
number  approximating  the  above 
figure.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  this 
year  about  three  hundred.  This 
number  will' materially  inmase 
each  year  until  the  maximum  fig- 
ure is  reached. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  status  of  officers  of  the 
Reserve  Corps,  pending  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army,  a  very 
few  of  the  graduates  of  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  have  applied  for  commissions 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  recent  leg^sUh 
tion  definitely  fixes  this  status  and 
it  is  thought  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  1 920  graduates  will 
apply  for  and  be  granted  commis- 
sions. In  June,  1920,  982  stud- 
ents completed  the  advanced 
course,  and  Qt  these,  48$  ut  onBr 


sidered  eligible  for  commissions, 
the  balance  not  yet  having  attain- 
ed the  legal  age  of  21.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  will  increase  the  num- 
ber until  the  normal  flow  of  eligi- 
bles  is  established.  It  is  planned 
to  initiate  action  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
branch  to  influence  all,  graduates 
of  the  advanced  course,  who  are 
considered  qualifiisd  for  commis- 
sions, to  make  application  there- 
for. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C  project  has^^met 
with  pronounced  success  during 
the  past  year,  and  has  increased 
in  favor  with  both  the  students 
and  the  educational  authorities.  A 
high  standard  of  student  spirit 
and  morale  has  developed  in  many 
institutions  and  constant  efforts 
are  made  to  support  and  increase 
this  spirit  wherever  the  units  are 
in  operation.  Most  of  the  col- 
leges and  schools  have  been  very 
liberal  in  the  aV/Otment  of  academ- 
ic credits  toward  graduation  for 
R.  O.  T.  C.  courses.  At  one  uni- 
versity it  was  even  proposed  to 
grant  a  special  degree  in  the  sub- 
ject of  military  art*  Anotiier  in- 
^tution  has  placed  the  military 
courses  upon  an  equivalent  basis 
with  such  subjects  as  civil  and  me- 
chanicia  engineering.  The  War 
Department  has  received  inquiries 
from  various  institutions  as  to 
whether  a  course  of  study  and  list 
of  subjects  might  not  be  indicated 
upon  which  a  student  could  elect 
a  "major"  in  military  art. 

It  is  required  that  every  student 
who  enters  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  physical  examina- 


tion and  this  has  resulted  in  many 
cases  in  revealing  physical  defects 
of  wtlich  the  student  was  either 
ignorant,  or  to  which  he  had  re- 
mained indifferent.  The  early  cor- 
rection of  such  defects  and  the 
appreciation  of  their  seriousness 
has  thus  been  made  possible. 

Military  toumamrats  and  exhi- 
bition drills  and  interorganiza- 
tion  and  college  contests  in  rifle 
marksmanship  tend  materially  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  and  promote 
student  morale.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting 
both  as  a  military  accomplishment 
and  as  a  sport.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  that  the  civ- 
ilian societies  and  rifle  organiza- 
tions fostered  by  the  principal 
small  arms  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance. Student  interest  has 
been  further  aroused  by  the  grant- 
ing of  school  and  college  "letters" 
similar  to  those  given  for  athletic 
participation,  to  those  composing 
the  institution  rifle  teams.  . 

Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  insuring 
a  larger  proportion  of  students 
continuing  the  military  training 
throughout  their  four  years  of  col- 
lege life,  and  ultimately  applying 
for  a  reserve  commission.  Only 
such  students  represent  the  real 
finished  product  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
system  and  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  law. 

Pr«vious  to  the  World  War,  a 
very  small  percentage  of  students 

in  the  colleges,  particularly  in  the 


Und-grant  institutions,  contffltied 
in  the  military  department  after 

the  sophomore  year  which  termin- 
ated the  compulsory  period.  A 
yoting  man  who  completes  but  two 
years  training  is  not  qualified  to 
receive  a  reserve  commission  and 
although  his  experience  should 
constitute  something  of  an  asset 
to  the  country  for  national  de- 
fense, it  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  purpose  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  The  course  of  the 
student  through  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 
has  three  election  steps  before  he 
is  pa^ed  into  the  reserve  corps 
and  the  success  of  the  system 
as  a  means  of  officer  procure- 
ment for  the  Reserve  Corps 
must  be  largely  judged  by  the 
number  who  elect  to  continue 
their  affiliation  to  the  logical  end.. 

During  the  past  year  there  were 
at  a  maximum  4,568  students  in 
the  advanced  course,  which  com- 
prised about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  in  the  senior  divis- 
sion. 

With  the  exception  of  1916-17, 
the  year  it  was  initiated,  the  past 
school  year  has  been  the  first  that 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  has  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  operation  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  and 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  results  attained  have  given 
ample  reason  for  the  belief  that 
the  system  is  fundamentally  sound 
as  a  peace  time  measure  for  the 
training  and  procurement  of  pros- 
pective personnel  for  the  Oflicers' 
Reserve  Corps.  The  character  of 
the  training  and  instruction  given, 


the  recognition  accorded  the  mili- 
tary departments  by  the  institu- 
tional authorities  in  the  allotment 
of  time,  academic  credit  toward 
graduation,  and  the  greater  intw- 
est  and  adherence  manifested  by 
the  students,  justifies  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  degree  of  im- 
provement which  may  be  expected 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  future  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  support 
given  it  by  the  government. 

The  resources  in  the  shape  of 
personnel,  equipment  and  super- 
vision, placed  at  the  disp<»ition  of 
such  a  training  system  will  deter- 
mine the  results.  Great  as  has 
been  the  advance  during  the  past 
year  beyond  the  accomplishments 
of  the  many  years  proceeding  the 
World  War,  the  present  standards 
in  quality  and  quantity  do  not  re^ 
present  the  limit  of  possibilities. 
It  is  evident  that  with  proper  gov- 
ernmental support  there  will  be 
continued  progress,  a  greater  en- 
richment of  the  courses  offered,  a 
higher  degree  of  training,  and  a 
broader  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of 
national  defense  in  the  next  five 
years.  ' 

The  one  phase  of  the  R.  O  .T.  C. 
curriculum  which  elicits  probably 
the  greatest  degree  of  interest 
from  the  students  themselves  and 
from  the  general  public,  is  that 
connected  with  summer  training 
camps.  For  the  American  man 
and  boy  there  is  something  fas- 
cinating in  the  idea  of  going  un- 
der canvas;  of  getting  away  for  a 
while  from  the  softer  side  and  of 
getting  into  the  elemental  atmos- 


phere  of  camp  life.  It  is  inspir- 
ing  evidence   of   our  national 

hardiness  and  a  state  of  mind 
deserving  of  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration.  This  desire  for 
contact  with  the  great  out-of-doors 
lends  itself  most  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  the  broader  military 
training  possible  to  accomplish 
only  when  those  to  be  instructed 
can  be  separated  from  the  dis- 
tracting interests  of  every  day  af- 
fairs and  placed  in  an  envfronment 
calculated  to  bring  their  mental 
and  physical  energies  to  bear  up- 
on the  business  in  hand  to  the 
desirable  degree. 

It  is  fundamentally  important 
that  the  students  of  the  military 
arts  and  sciences  shall  actually  live 
the  life  of  the  soldier,  partake  of 
his  hardships,  and  get  to  know  his 
problems  and  their  solutions,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  formed 
in  the  students'  minds  a  correct 
attitude  toward  these  things  and 
a  lively  conception  of  duty  and  a 
sense  of  comradeship  which  are 
the  elements  that  cement  the 
members  of  a  military  body  and 
make  it  strong. 

In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  instruction 
camps  the  War  Department  is 
rapidly  developing  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  for  the  sane 
preparedness  of  our  nation's  de- 
fenses that  has  yet  been  put  into 
operation.  The  twelve  instruc- 
tion camps  conducted  in  widely 
scattered  sections  of  the  country 
during  the  summer  of  this  year 
were  attended  by  an  aggregate  of 

6»228  students  from  universities, 


s 


colleges,  and  secondary  schools  in 
which  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  have  been 
established.  These  young  men 
were  transported  to  and  from  the 
camps,  housed,  subsisted,  uni- 
formed and  cared  for  in  every 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  were  instructed  by 
carefully  selected  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  whose  whole 
hearted  interest  was  centered  in 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of 
the  students.  They  were  given  the 
benefit  of  the  most  up-to-date  in- 
struction with  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  armament  from 
the  minutia  of  camp  routine  to  the 
actual  manning  and  firing  recent 
types  of  our  efficient  guns;  the  ac- 
tual observation  of  artillery  fire 
from  observation  balloons;  the 
actual  operation  of  motor-driven 
vehicles;  and  in  innumerable  phas- 
es of  military  training  no  pains 
were  spared  to  make  the  camp 
both  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  students  entered  into  the 
activities  of  their  camp  with  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  enthus- 
iam  that  not  only  was  sustained 
throughout  the  six  weeks  of  their 
training,  but  actually  mounted 
higher  with  each  week.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  camps  these  6,- 
228  young  Americans  left  for  their 
homes  with  the  unqualified  com- 
mendation of  their  instructors  and 
a  record  of  achievements  of  which 
they  and  the  nation  may  well  be 
proud. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  is,  therefore, 
part    of   a   nation-wide  activity. 


Students  from  this  institution  who 
enter  the  Reserve,  with  commis- 
sions as  officers,  will  find  themsel- 
ves members  of  a  company  gather- 
ed from  all  over  the  nation  who 
stand  ready  and  are  trained  to 
serve  should  an  emergency  arise. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  will  find 
that  something  has  .beeii:added  by 
this  training  to  their  general 
equipment.   The  mind  often  takes 
its  color  from  the  habits  of  the 
body;  skill  of  finger,  deftness  of 
touch,  speed  in  running,  strength 
of  arms,  are  all    qualities  upon 
which  the  mind  learns  to  rely  and 
from  which  it  acquires  character- 
istics in  its  own  operations.  The 
experience  of  the  great  colleges  in 
this  country  which  have  maintain- 
ed R.  O.  T.  C.  units  shows  that 
the  men  who  participate  in  the 
military  activities  are  more  suc- 
cessful as  students,  perhaps  De- 
cause  a  disciplined  mind  and  a 
more  confident  intellectual  opera- 
tion the  natural  accompaniments 
of  a  disciplined  body. 

As  the  years  go  by,  and  the  list 
of  Reserve  officers  increases,  we 
see  one  of  our  national  problems 
being  answered.  The  officers  will 
be  ready  should  the  emergency 
come.  Meanwhile,  the  men  who 
constitute  that  safeguarding  force 
will  be  pressing  on  in  their  var- 
ious business  activities,  virile,  vig- 
orous, and  strengthened  by  the 
discipline  and  experience  which 
their  training  for  the  national  ser- 
vice will  have  added  to  their  edu- 
cation. 
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